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Au'i". VII. — Remarks on the present state of Buddhism in China. 
Bij the Kkv. Dii. C. G UTZLAii-ii'. Communicated hj LiKU r.- 
CoL. W. II. Sykes, F.U.S., &c. &c. 

PUEI'ATOBY RbMARKS DY CoLONEL SyKKS. 

[The following paper upon the prosont i^tiitc of Bn<Ullii%ni in Cliiiiii, 
liy tiio late Dr. GutzlaflT, was drawn up at my re(|ucst, and was 
rccuivod by n\c scarcely a fortnight boforo tiio intclligcnco of lii» 
death arrived. He appears to picture the practice of Uuddhivni as it 
now meets the eye in China, rather tiian as inculcated in the precept.s 
of its founder; and in consc(|uenco hoth clergy and laity testify to the 
corruptions which have gradually disfigured its primitive character. 
Dr. Gutzlaff's very strong language with respect to the ignorance, 
sellish habits, chicanery, mendacity, mendicancy, and idleness of the 
priesthood (mendicancy and contemplation, however, being ordinances 
uf Buddhism), contrasted with his conflicting statements that the 
priesthood is generally despised yet po)>ular, may have been influenced 
by bis religious enthusiasm, which, although bo had ceased to labour as 
a missionary, manifested itself to the last in his connexion witii the 
Cliiucsc Clirislian Union. Dr. Gulzlaff does not give muoh that is new 
with rcsjicct to Buddhism, i)ut the jiapor is intorosling as a resume, 
and ad'ords corroliorative evidence to the writings of others. His 
account of the Pali works in Chinese characters discourages us from 
the expectation of learning much from them ; but in case a few of 
thorn could bo transcribed according to the sounds into some known 
character, they would become legible to a good Pali scholar. But he 
says tiiere are a few works in a character originally used for writing 
Pali, and they may bo considered faithful transcripts of the earliest 
writings of Buddhism. That they are looked upon as being sacred, 
full of mysteries, and high signification, and therefore as the great 
precious relies of the founder of the creed; that with the letters of the 
(dphalct (used in those books), the priests perform incantations, expel 
demons, resciie souls from hell, &».; and the priests maintain that the 
very ilonions tremble at the recitations. We have examples of such 
loiters in the To-lo-iic, or Book of Incantations, which accompanied 
this notice; and several columns of the letters ajipcared in the Chinese 
Junk, which lay for so long a time in the Thames: these letters the 
Chinese on board said wore so sacred that they wouhl not give copies 
of flunn to any one, anil Professor Wilson only obtaiucil copies by 
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employing a Kiiropcaii. Now if the most aiicioiit IVili books in China 
arc tvi'itton in this alphabet, it may be su|)[iosk<I that it was the 
oharnotcr nscd by Fa Hian in transcribing (ho liuJdhist saorcd books; 
and thai these books in India were in this cbarautor, and that it slionld 
therefore be the Prtii alphabet of the time. Snch does not ajipear to bo 
exactly the case. The letters have a certain Lath alphabet asjicct, bnt 
wo have ol)t;iincd too few of them to form a proper opinion upon their 
|)hoiiotic value; and for the solution of tlio ((ucstion we must look to 
the jrood fortune of obtaining one of the volumes from China, of which 
nioMtion is made by Dr. Gutziafl'. It is to bo regretted that Dr. 
Gnlzlad' could not obtnin any numerical details of the tem]>le.s, monas- 
teries, and ))ricstliood, from which an ajiproxiniato judgment might 
have been formed of the real position of lluddhism, at present, in 
China; and for which bis own vague estimates aftbrd no assistance. 
It is known that Buddhism is not the religion of the state; but it is 
generally suj)posed in Europe that the people at lai'gc profess Budd- 
hist doctrines; but if Dr. Gut7,lall''8 opinion be well-founded, Buddhism 
is not the creed of the people, and its rites are only occasionally had 
recourse to for personal objects. Had Dr. Qutzlaff also furnished us 
with more elaborate and specific details of the precepts and practices of 
Chinese Buddhism, wo should have had tho means of comparing them 
with the precepts and jnactices of Ceylon Buddhism so niiinitely and 
graphically detailed in the llov. Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism 
and Mouachism of tho ICast. Dr. Cut/.liilV's paper is ueverthohi.ss 
an iulorcsling contribution, which is peculiarly accoptablo at tho 
present time, when a religious revolution is in progress in China.] 

Tnr, idea prevalent in this country respecting the rise and progress of 
Buddhism is perhaps scarcely to bo aecountcnl for, unle.-'S tho Chinese 
chnriiclcr is taken into consideration. Tho m'igiual i)np(M'(ati(iu of 
this superstidou into China, from Indiii-, is of itself an oxlrsiordinary 
event. It was in tho first century that this event took place, at tho 
suggestion of an emperor, who had dreamt that tho Holy One, of 
whom the ancient native odes bad made mention, and to whom Kiiug- 
foo-tzc had referred, was born in the west. Yet from tho foundation 
of the Chinese monarchy until that day, tho princes as well as the 
people cared nothing for tho events of foreign lands: all foreigners 
Avcrc distinctly ranked amongst barbarians, sunk in ignorance and 
mental darkness, of whom nothing could be learnt. If civilization was 
to be anywhere introduced, it must be by the principles of Chinese 
wisdom, without which everything was absurdity. In this instance 
(and this is the onl^' one), the Chinese deviated from their unalterable 
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principles : tlioy introduced a foreign creed as distinct front their own 
ideas and existing systeniB as it was ))ossible for any tenets tu be. 

China, at that time, had received the doctrines of Kung-foo-tzc as 
tiio only true ones to bo depended npon. A short pcrsccntion of tiio 
literati under Che-hwang-te (246 ii.c), had rather strengthened tlio 
adherence of the nation to tho.ve axioms. Gradually they came into 
such repute that only those who professed them were eligible to oflice, 
and considered capable of ruling the nation. Whenever cinohiuieiits 
and honours attend the profession of certain principles, wo may rent 
assured that the followers will be numerous, and that they will express 
their disdain of other opinions, wliich, no doubt, are below their notice. 
This prido and solf-sudiciciicy was, at that tiino, general amongst all 
the literati, and is so up to this niomont, presenting ]ierha[is the 
greatest bar to the introduction of foreign systems. According to the 
ideas of Kung-foo-tze, all nature was dciflcd; in every part of it some 
spiritual being was found to jtrcsidc ; and heaven and earth were the 
great moving bodies by which all things were produced. If wo ad<l to 
this the adoration of one's own species in the worship of ancestors, 
tho whole system will bo placed in its true light. Quite an ojijiosito 
direction took tho rationalists. Their great leader, Laou Keun, had 
introduced them into tho vagaries of an invisible world of his own 
creation: thoy saw nothing but spirits and. iiiddcn agents; and theirs 
was a polytheism according to which all parts of nature were [icoploil 
by beings that clain\ed the homage of tho human race, lint their 
doctrines were mysteries, ill fitted for tho groat mass of the people, 
and denounced as absurd by tho literati. 

Tho apathy of the Chinese nation towards all things that aru 
beyond tho senses is proverbial : whatever thoy cannot feel, sco, taste, 
or hoar, — Avhatovcr gives not immediate enjoyment or advantage, is 
despised and rejected, and will never attract their attention, or engage 
their sympathy. The Chinese know only things as thoy exist for tho 
present, and are wilfully ignorant of the future. All speculations upon 
this point are discarded as useless vagaries by the sages, and denounced 
us mere jiliantoms. 

Yet under all these disadvantag<!S Huddhism gained ground. At 
first it was the weakness of an cU'cminate court that favoured the 
foreign superstition. Subsequently, however, the common people 
acoe|>tcd its tenets; and tho religion spread, notwithstanding all the 
learned could say against it, over a very great i)art of the Empire. 
It prts.scd through many vicissitude.", yet retained its original features, 
strongly tinctured with Chinese national sentiirients. The Cliine.so aro 
a peoj)lc far superior in their civilization to the Hindus, whom tlicy 
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(Icspiso witli all tlicir heart: ycttlicy liolil religions tenets which were 
(ll^canlccl even in India at a remote time, whilst feeling that llicy were 
fables incongruuus to their rational mode of thinking. Hence arises the 
ino$t anomalous state in which a nation can possihly bo found ; vi;;. 
the profession of a religion, on the one hand, which they ridicule on 
(he other. In judging of Chinese Buddhism wo ought novor to lose 
sight of this peculiar feature in their belief. 

I shall now succinctly detail the doctrines, the institutions, and tlio 
influence exercised by Buddhism on the Chinese nation. 

The doctrines are taken from the Prakrit, an<l are contained in the 
King, or sacred books (Sfitra); the Koae, or Kcaou Heun (Vinaya); 
and the Discourses, Lun (Abhidliarnia). They are also comprised 
under the name of San Tsang (throe whole, Tri-PithikA), and con- 
etitti(c an immense mass of books, which exceeds perha])s ten thousand. 
So far as we have been able to examine these books, they are, in the 
main, tlio same, and derived from the same source, as similar works in 
Pali, circulated in Ceylon, Siam, Burmah, and amongst the Laos, 
Tibetans, Mongols, &o. Most of the writers sot at delianco all the 
lilies of composition, and write an oniiitcIHgiblo jargon, which wo 
much fear they themselves cannot comprehend. I have questioned 
the nio.st learned and rational of Buddhist priests, who spend nearly 
their whole lives in studying these books, and they have honestly 
confessed that they have got themselves into a labyrinth from whence 
it is impossible to extricate themselves. The first promoters of Budd- 
hism in China seem not to have been acquainted with tho literature of 
this counlrj', and g.ave themselves little trouble to transliito their ideas 
into the langnage of the land. All they did was to convey the sound 
of their sacred books into the Chinese characters; and as these are pro- 
nounced as monosyllables, and tho Pali is the very opposite, having words 
of ten and tv.'cnty syllables, the most extraordinary jargon ever invented 
by rational men was thus produced. It is scarcely readable, because, 
the Chinese sounds being few and ill-adapted to express thoso of the 
Piili hinguiige, it constitutes a dialect in itself, which has this peculi- 
arity — tliat no one understands it. As it is, however, considered holy 
by the priests, and diligently taught by tho friars, and recited with 
the greatest earnestness, it has kept for centuries its ascendancy; and 
books of this description exist in hundreds of editions. Their mode 
of writing, however, had a powerful elleet in abridging the large 
original volumes, for to convey all their contents in the mode described 
would have required thrice the space. Much is therefore omitted; 
iierhaps, on an average, three-fourths of the whole contents; and to 
render these volumes at least in some way attractive, there are passages 
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in Cliincso intorspcrscil to throw eoino liglit upon tlio contents, and 
connnnnicato a few apliorisniB of liuddliisin. Tlie abovo distinctions 
arc cai'cfiilly preserved, and the classical or Nacrcd volumes are distin- 
guislied as such hy sundry cpillicts. Most of thorn are entirely in 
Pali, and only read by the priests. Tlie second class, or precepts, are 
partly translated, and the general principles given with aconiniontary. 
The third is the richest, and comprises an innncnse mass of Ic/jonds 
and tales of HUeli a woudisrfnl niitiirn that only India could have pro- 
duced tlicni. 'i'licy are likewLso in lYdi, though often int<!rliiiod with 
Chine.90; and the little one can understand of tlinni i.s sutlicient to give 
a distaste for the other unintelligible j)arts. In the above arc included 
formulas for jirayers, incantntinns, the various missals, pvaycr.s of every 
description, supplications for delivering souls from purgatory, <fcc. 
Notwithstanding the diversity of their contents, there is unity in tlicj 
whole from first to last; and the same books are used in all the temples 
of the empire. Having made many inquiries, I have not yet found a single 
priest capable of explaining the meaning. Some of the common words,- 
the very shibboleths of Buddhism, were known to them; but the whole 
system, in all its bearings, and the cs.sential tenets of their creed, 
nppearctl to them riddles. A few works are found in a character 
originally u.scd for writing the Pali; and may be considered as faithful 
transcripts of the earliest writings of Buildhism. They :irc looked 
upon as very sacred, full of mysteries, and deep significations; and 
therefore as the most precious relics of the founder of their creed. With 
the letters of this alphabet, tlio priests perform incantations to c.\|ibl 
demons, rescue souls from hell, bring down rain on the earth, remove 
calamities, &c.: they turn and twist them in every shape; and maintain 
that the very demons tremble at the rfccitation of them. 

It is very doubtful whether the Chinese language could convey 
all the metaphysical nonsense which Buddhism contains; even if an 
attempt to translate it were made. What is known of this croeil 
in China is of a more tangible shape, and has reference to something 
essential in life, to atiniulato self-intorcst, and ailbrd )irofit to the 
votary. A nation like this ha.'^ very little consideration for other 
things; and here tho.se arc brought forward in very strong relief, so as 
not to be mistaken. One very general advantage hold out by IIk; 
priests to the comn\on people is the high grailation to M'hicli they may 
attain after death by way of the metempsychosis. To bo rich and 
powerful, to bo born again with the command of vast revenues, is not 
to bo slighted. Ilcnco the frc(jucnt application to the Bonzes to 
a.sccrtain by what means this end may be attained; and hence the 
many gratuitous promises given, on the payment of alms, to the liberal 
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l)eliover, that ho will assuredly attain his wishes. Another advaiitiigo 
jirofessed by tlieso charlatans must bo added : they maintain that they 
have full and undisputed inflncnco with the King of Hell ; and that by 
the recitation of sundry incantations and prayers the suuls of the 
doomed escape punishment. Whcnovor, therefore, a rich man in China 
dio.«, tho priests invariably repair to his relations, and tell them in 
what a situation tho poor departed soni is to bo found. Thero nro fow 
people who aro not touched with conipa«aion in regard to those who 
wore near and dear to them, and that will not willingly give a i'nni of 
numey to have them rescued. Noav begins a bargaining; so much 
money is ]md down — the prayers oonnnence — aro continued for some 
time; and the King of Hades nevertheless rcniaius unmoved, Moro 
money must be given — greater sacrifices be made — the incantations 
arc renewed — whole Prtii works are recited — tho mystic alj)habct is 
brought forward — and, behobi! tho priest declares that ]tha<lamantliu8 
shows pome compassion — various demons fly — and tho tormentors leave 
oil' their practices. They have perhaps steeped the body in boiling oil 
— the misery experienced is extreme — and now tho myrmidons that 
held it down remit (heir tortures — the bend of tho culprit oinergos I 
l'crha|)* some demons saw tho body asunder (for ovdry soul coining 
into Hades is clothed with a new body) — now tho supplication of tho 
priest is beard — and tboy stop their operations. Still tho situation of 
tlie condemned is perilous in the extreme — tho torture is likely to bo 
resumed the moment tho prayers loso their cllicacy — and hence tho 
necessity of nioro fervent su)>plieati(nis. These are then not wanting; 
but money must in the end do the business: tho greater tho sum paid 
down to bribe tho otherwise inexorable Lord of Hades, the moro rajiid 
tho deliverance. Perhaps two da^ys and three nights aro spent in tlieso 
niunimeries; sum after sum is given; all stratagems to extort more aro 
exhausted; and the wretched sufTcror finally omcrgcs from hell. Now, 
however, it becomes a question what to do next; ho cannot remain in 
this intennedirtto state; and there is tho uino-storied heaven — tho 
lotus flower — the Paradise of tho blessed — to which also access may bo 
bail, on duo payment to tho priest. Would tlio relatives not wish that 
the dear departed should enjoy those privileges? Yes; a littlo more 
money, and the object may be attained. Now a set of prayers is 
recited by another set of men ; but the progress of the released is very 
slow until a round sum is given to speed the ascent. When such is tho 
case, the praying is irresistible; and behold the man, destined to 
everlasting misery, now in the possession of bliss, at onco pure and 
abiding! 

Several European authors have written a great deaJ, and with 
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coiiBulci'ablo tact, upon nuiKlliist iiiotapliysica ; niid their .superior 
education anil kuowlcdgo liavo brought out an excellent digest of tlio 
doctrines. An examination of tlic original treatises and the oomnien- 
tarics lonvr.s a very sad blank; and leads to the conviction that, with 
few exceptions, they constitute an impend rablo mass of nonsense. 
The writer, after the most careful and impartial examination of men 
and books, in China as well as in other couutries that profess Budd- 
hism, has comn to this result. 

The idols aro numy, and do not merely comprise Iho'-o of countries 
where Uuddhism is the religion of the state, but a great many more, 
because the priests admit any and every one for general ailoration. 
The canoni'/.od founders of temples, heroes deified by the Cliineso 
govcrnniont, adored worthies, and strange gods, aro i)romiscuously 
placed with those of rtuddha. In ono instance, a stiitne of Napoleon 
was put into tiio Pantheon, amidst a uunibcr of genii and hobgobiiu.s. 
If any man has interest Avith llio prie.st, ho can, after his death, 
receive a jdaco in the temple. 

The principal idols most generally met with are three Buddhas — 
the past, present, and future; the latter is the most revered, for his 
advent and reign is soon cxjjecteil. They are often rcprcscnteil in 
colo.ssul forms, with negro features, curled hair dyed u, light blue, 
thick lips, and Hat, broad noses. In larger temples this triad is sur- 
rounded not only by ghastly, dnmon-liko adjutants and nicsscngns, 
but also by the disciples of the saint, in all possible positions, with 
every diversity of cx))ression on their countenances, to depict horror, 
wrath, <|uicscencc, benevolence, peace of mind, joy, &c. These figures, 
which aro taken from life, and not worshij)pc<l, aro often executed in 
the most masterly manner, und would not dishonour a Phidias. The 
writer once saw sixteen in a large building; they were admirably 
placed, and .so full of life and vigour, that he docs not renuMubor to 
havo met anything similar in all Asia. Tho idols aro generally 
repritsonted in the most unnatural manner, the painting being a more 
daub, and the execution of tho figures clumsy; but tliarc aro often 
found inuigcs representing events in the idol's history, which aro 
executed with a considerable share of genius. Men arrayed in battle, 
snorting horses, crouching tigers, and fierce lions, are rci>rcsonted to 
admiration. In ono of tho temples tho writer saw, in beautiful stucco, 
tho scene where Kwan-yin, the Goddess of Merry, looks ilown from 
heaven upon the lonely Noali in his ark, amidst tho raging Maves of 
the deluge, with the dolphins swimming around as his last means of 
safety; and the dove, with an olive-branch in its beak, flying towards 
the vessel; nothing could havo exceeded the beauty of the execution. 
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Kwaii-yin, tlie Goddess of Mercy, bo well known in Hindu niyllio- 
logy, is very generally worsliippcd. She is the patroness of child- 
bearing women, and of all people in distress; always kind, and ready 
with her many arms to do good to any one. Her grim com])anioiis, 
gcncridly fierce-looking, ruffian-liko warriors, present a strange con- 
trast to her. To her many ntiracles are constantly ascribed. She has 
also places of pilgrimngo which myriads visit, and whither votive 
oflcrings are brought; indeed, she mny bo said to bo the most popular 
of nil idols, and obtains great credit for her deeds. For instance, 
during the war with England, her temple nt Canton was used lis n 
powdcr-mngazine. On this occasion, she is reported by the commis- 
sioners as having received c.ongrevo rockets and shells in her lap, and 
tlms saved the city. She was therefore promoted several steps by the 
Kniperor, who holds, ns the Son of Heaven, the control of nil the gods 
and genii. Almost equal with her, though of Chinese origin, is tlio 
Queen of Heaven, Ma-tsoo-poo, "the holy mother," whose worship wiis 
introtlttced into the country some centuries ngo. She is so strikingly 
alike, in her whole character and figure, to the Virgin, that the Chinese 
at MiicMO call her Snnla. Miivia do Cbiiui. The sailors mako her 
cspociiillj' an object of adoration ; and there are very few junks that 
have not nn image of her on board. She is also accompanied by very 
dismal satellites, tho executors of her behests. 

The gods, strictly speaking, are divided into four classes, an 
arrangement very imperfectly attended to : — Gods of the World, who 
have a very jiowcrful influence upon human aflairs ; Gods by Hirth ; 
the' Gods of Purity; and the Gods of Justice, or Bodhi-Satwas; they 
arc all promiscuously called by the Chinese " Poosa." Men can rise 
to these stations by observing the law, by attaining certain perfections, 
bj' contemplation, by suppressing the desires so as to arrive at a state 
of apathy, and by translations, or proj>aratives of sublime enjoyment. 
Then there comes tho whole catalogue of superior beings, who are 
exalted above men, such ns the celestial dragons, devas or inferior 
gods, A'o. The inventors of these absurdities seem to bavo noniinatetl 
at pleasure the host of adorable beings, and to have invented at 
iDudom stories to adorn their fictitious creations. But all seem to 
have forgotten that there ninst be an originating cause, and that 
without this influence and direction, the condition of the world would 
be more cliaos. It is heresy to talk of a causation, or a ))rimary 
author, for all things have existed since numberless kalpas, and by 
their natural tendency return to annihilation. Why, then, so much 
trouble, so many changes; or a priesthood, or form of religion 1 This 
is a question frequently put, but never satisfactorily answered. 
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Tlio Bnihlliistlcat Faii-laii-nia appears to bo tlio Indian Bralnna. 
Miicli power is ascribed to bini, and his influonco not only extends to 
tboso who study purity, and endeavour to obtain translation, but lii^c- 
wiso over invisible beings. Many gilded images,' very like those in 
Siam, aro found in various temples, representing this idol. Then 
comes the celestial cniporor (Indra); he is tho lord of the abode of 
thirty-three gods, and possesses considerable power, which is, however, 
somewhat restricted, and very little concerns mankind. Ho has a 
band of mu.sicians, who perform in the heavenly orchestra, and 
stand very high in regard to their skill, being genii endowed with 
great powers. On the other hand, it is remarkable that tho gods aro 
thought to partake of mortality; tho virtuous and au.storc, -when born 
again, ascend higher, and become an Indra or Brahma, only if they 
have followed Buddha's behests; on the other hand, if they have not 
attended to his injunctions, they arc hurled back by irresistible force 
to tho world of desires, and become even worse than common mortals. 
The gradations are therefore not fixed, and each being may rise to tho 
highest dignity. Tho (piestion, ^Vho arranges all lhe=c changes, who 
rules and directs? remains unanswcml. It is a grand machinery, 
without an intellectual projiclling power. Buddha has something to 
say, but ho is not sui)rc'me ; tiiei'e aro many Buddhas — every one can 
becomo ono; and tho whole system seems to bo an instinctive, 
revolving chaos. Time and space aro in an equal manner most intiu- 
nnmly, if wo may use tho cx)>rcssion, nuirriod: kalpas, with millions 
anil billions of year.M, aro spoken of; and tho liunian sjiirit is tians- 
ported into immensity to lose itself in falbondcss absurdities. 

To please the Chinese, Buddli.a's priests have adapted their mytho- 
logy to tho geniys of the nation. Thoro are gods of tho diflcrcnt 
classes of traders, U'.ostly deified worthies; gods of riches, gain, war, 
Ac. They do not, strictly speaking, belong exclusively to llio creed, 
but arc found in most temples ntsociatcd with others of Indian origin. 
Tho Pantheon, according to tiic Chinese taste, is an extraordinary 
medio)', of which no traces exist in Siam or Ceylon. The Bonzes 
have amalgamated all idolatrous ideas in their own chaos, and, to 
plcaso all, present every variety of objects for adoration. 

The worship of these statues, which are generally made of clay, 
some gilded, some daubed with colours, depends mostly upon tho 
priests; the common people partake little in the rites, and, if so, it is 
not exclusively to Buddhism that they show their veneration. An 
incense-stand is on every altar, and a quantily of sandal-wood and 
other perfumes, in the shape of small stick.", are constantly burnt 
attended by tho beating of a great drum, or tli liiiging of a I'tll in 
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tlic larger temples, to roiiso tbo ntteution of the goda. The injunc- 
tions of Diiddlia to preserve life are treated with mockery, as tho 
Ciiincse bring many ofl'erings of moat and pastry, as well ns of fruits 
and liquors; all are well prepared, and aro ready to ho eaten after 
they have stood in the temple for some time. They show an especial 
fondness for whole" pigs, varnished of a deep yellow huo; or a he-goat, 
with tho horns on, neatly adorned. These things remain then for 
a short time before or on tho altar j tho priest murnuirsa few prayers; 
the dovoleo prostrates himself and kneels; and tho whole is then 
taken away to ho devoured by tho guests who attend tho ceremony. 
Those oderings aro brought only on great festivals, and tho tcmjtie.s 
remain for.^akcn at other times, being tenanted by idle boys, gamblers, 
and travellers. Jlany of the temples have a stage opposite, on which, 
at certain occasion.s, pieces aro performed for tho amusement of tho 
oommnnity at large. 

Strictly speaking, there aro no festivals celebrated exclusively by 
the Buddhists, except perhaps the birthday and ascension of Kwan- 
yin, tho birthday of Foo-lao (Huddha), and a few others, in which tho 
nation liikes a share. But the priests aro by no means particular, and 
miii.ulo in tho festivities of all other sects; wherever tbcro is merry- 
making, whatever the pretence or circumstances, they aro sure to bo 
found present. Their temples mo always open; every ono may have 
prayers oflored there, if he only jjay, for whatever object ho jjlcases: 
there is no limit to devotions. And if any one, from ojjposito feelings, 
should wish to desecrate a temple for a time, tho priests would not 
object to it, if it were only paid for. All is pay — no other considera- 
tion but that is ever taken into account. Travellers of rank, who 
happen to take up their lodging in a temple, very frequently order 
the idols, which they deem inferior in dignity to themselves, to bo 
taken down during the time of their abode. When whole commu- 
nities, on account of some public cahimily, go to a tcmjile to call upon 
Buddha, or other saint, an<l when their praj'ors and supplications 
remain without an answer, they often turn against and destroy tho 
images, dragging them with ignominy through tho streets, and anni- 
hlliiling them, so that not a single trace remains. The (.ricsls ](lead 
not for their preservation, but avail theJiisclvos of tbo next opportunity 
to collect money for the construction of a diflercnt set of images, more 
to the taste of the community. 

The ten inecejits arc only binding upon the priests; for tbo vulgar 
no F]iecific lules arc given : but these nro embodied in a very popular 
work, " Tho A^'llole Dulj' of Man," containing many things which aro 
useful and excellent, drawn from original Chinese laws, mixed with 
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mucli wliicli is ridiculous and absurd. The four first cdminandnicnts 
— not to kill any living being, liowovor email tlio iuaoct or worni; not 
to steal; not to coniniit adultery; not to lie — ivro for tlio wliolo world. 
The six others .iro inoro especially for tho priests, viz., not to drink 
wine, bccau.so tho juice of tlio grapo, and every spirituous liquor, 
becomes in hell a stream of liquid fire, which the drunkard has to gulp 
down; not to sit on a raised scat; not to have a gaudy dress; not to 
bo fond of the vanities of tho world; not to wear ornaments of gold 
and silver; and not to cat in tho afternoon. But for tho mendicants 
and friars there are two hundred and eighty other rules that lead to 
perfection, and aro considered of the utmost importance for those who 
wish to riso to a sublime state of contemplation. Most of them arc of 
the most trivial nature, and adapted to a life of idleness. Tho mendi- 
cants hold a very high rank in the creed, because they aro holy men, 
who have in so far subdued their passions as to care no more for the 
goods of tho world. They must, however, not apply for alms to bad 
women, king.s, butchor.s, tavern-keeper.s, or play-actors. The Chinese 
in gencriil, who consider them as idle vagabonds, pay very little 
respect to their sanctity; and many a mandarin has frequently 
obliged them to work hard, in order to gain a livelihood for 
themselves. 

Tho precepts themselves appear under three heads: — Rules for 
self-control of one's jiussions {I'olo ihi inno ska, in barbarous Chineso 
I'llli); tho I'ene ( Vinai/a) for regulating tho dosircs; and the fihdo, or 
prohibition.s. Those aro considered very sacred, and worthy of tlic 
most careful practice. To submit self to reason, and to extinguish 
desires, seems to bo the end of all teaching. Man becomes unha])|)y 
because he follows his passions; man becomes happy in tho same 
degree as ho masters them; their total absence is the highest state of 
bliss; to root them out entirely tho princij)al endeavour of the devotco. 
A quiescent state, in which nothing can affect the human breast, a 
state approaching oven to total insensibility and apathy, a gradual 
change of tho vital soul of man to a mere automaton, is the aim of the 
various moral injunctions with wiiich Kuddhislieal ethics abound. 

For an individual totally unacquainted with the niaxims of 
Buddhism, tho stupid, unmeaning look of its votaries, and their total 
unfitness for the duties. of life, except tho performanco of mere menial 
service, .seem a riddle. But it is the extinction of all desires, of every 
mental e/lbrt, of every thougiit, tliat constitutes the very acme of 
perfectibility, or, rather, Bu<ldliistical wisdom. It is ])arlly on tliis 
account that the priests are so much despised, anil treated with 
sovereign contempt. 

a 2 
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Tlicy, liowcrer, iiideninify themselves by improssiii^f on tlio multi- 
tude that tlioy Iiold some control over the niotcmpsycliosis, to which 
all liA-ing beings are subject. Now, as it is no matter of indift'erenco 
■n'hctlicr the soul enters a spider, or becomes the tenant of an elephant, 
or is born as a god in paradise, or even becomes a Buddha, the minds 
of the credulous votaries are constantly kept alive to aim at one 
object, viz., to escape being born again in some wretched form, such 
as a hungry demon, or a hump-backed beggar. It is oxtraordinsiry to 
witness the delusion of the lunnau mind, and (ho conlideuco with 
which such vagaries are received as truth. The hiiniiin mind is dis- 
turbed — awful sentiments arise — and amidst the vnguo uncertainty of 
future existence, the priests mnnngo to make the souls of men captive. 

No attention is shown to the groat precept of Buddhism, to main- 
tain life. The Chineso arc an omnivorous race; few living beings 
escape being made food for men, and are slaughtered and oaten 
V itliout the least scruple. But to show some regard for life, notwith- 
standing, they now and then dcdicuto some j)igs to Buddha, which aro 
permitted to live their natural space of life, and are never killed. 
These fat monsters aro kept ns sacred animals; and many a butclior 
considers himself exempt from all sin when ho presents a porker to 
the priest. There are other atoueniouls nuido for occasioning loss of 
life; and even a mosquito or a cockro.ich finds now and then a scru- 
pulous murderer, who feels deep repcntiuico for having caused (ho 
dentil of vermin. Some Buddhislicnl hermits, to expiate tho trinis- 
grofsious of nuinkiud, allow vermin of every description, even the 
most lo.qthsomc, to feed upon them, and often show their devotion by 
exhibiting to tho populace (hose crawling insects. The common sense 
of (he Chinese, however, reprobates such disgusting exhibition.s, un<l 
l:iiighs at the idea that killing creatures for man's use or comfort is n 
sin. 

Tlio institutions of the Buddhist priesthood nro very numerous, 
and iill, with the exception of a few temples in the cupital, on tho 
voluntiiry principle. Their temples arc spread over the mIioIo 
ooniilry, and are generally built on (he most romantic sites that can 
be found, in order to make nii impression. The most common aro ono 
story high, with a single bell, and a set of idols, varying according to 
the patron in honour of whom it was built. At tho door are very 
commonly some colossal guardians, grotesque figures, with spears and 
other weapon.?, modelled according to the fashion of ancient Chineso 
warriors. In many fanes is a small stage, on which the play-actors, at 
festive occasions, appear, to pciform their dramas in honour of tho 
gods. There is on nltar on which an inccnsc-stand is placed, generally 
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a tripod f(ir buniiiig gilt iiapcr, ami bchiud that ia a row of idols. 
Oil tlio walls historical or iiattiral scoiios arc uftcii ]>aintcd, and tlio 
idol tihrino is adorned witli arlinuiul llowcra, and other trifling orna- 
inontB, At the side there hang strips of yellow paper, with sentences in 
rhyme : those arc dnly ticketed, and when a devotee draws a lot from 
a bundle of bamboo slips, he seeks the solution of the oracle in these 
pieces of paper. This is a very common mudo of divination. Another 
mode is for the votaries to throw two pieces of wood, shaped like 
kidneys, and to determine, by tho nuinner in which they fall, what 
will ho their fate. The larger temples have from five to six hails 
after each other, every ono having a different iilol in it, and often a 
whole row of the same. In most tho Negro features prevail. There 
is abundance of decoration, Iiridgen, ]>illar.s, tanks with lotus flower.", 
and other ornaments descriptive of Iliiddhistical mythology, or of the 
adumbrating ninc-s(oricd heaven. In the larger fanes there are like- 
wise numerous representations of domi-gods, worthies, heroes of thu 
past, (fee., who stand modestly cither at tho entrance or in the back- 
ground. Great ingenuity is shown in placing fanciful objects within the 
view of tho spectator, unnatural figures generally being placed in the 
foreground. Most of tho images arc of clay, very brittle, and do not la.st 
any length of time. The temples are generally built of brick, without 
a ceiling, with dragons in the roof, and new and then, in imitation of 
the imperial pahice, with yellow tiles. Near to many of tlicso 
edifices there aro pagodas of various heights ; the most conspicuous 
is a prototype of heaven, of nine stories. They have been so fre- 
quently described as not to need here any further notice. The 
temples stand the whole day open; to some, priests are attached, to 
others not. When tho latter is the case, (hey chant in a monotonous 
uuinner in tho morning and evening, beat with two sticks upon a 
j)ieco of hollow wood, and repeat tho name of their god. In larger 
establishments tho gong is beat, and ma.ss regularly read, at which 
ceremony ii great number of priests atteml. The tapers are lighted, 
incense burnt, prostratiouH perfoiuied, and the crowd retires. Few, if 
any, of the couimon pcoi)le attend at these ceremonies; they are 
only for tho priesthood, not for the laity: these only come there on 
festive occasions, to bring their oU'ering-i, to induce tho priest to recite 
a prayer, and to bow down in rotation before tho idols. Some women 
also go thither, to dedicate their children to the images; others to ask 
favours in time of need; and some regularly to perform worshi)); but 
this is generally done in the houses, according to the principles of the 
ancient Chinese. 

The priests live generally in the side apartments, and have a very 
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BODibic-lookiiig abode, wliero tlioy pass tlioir tinio. Many are, for tlio 
grciitor part of tlioir time, absent on bogging cxpeilitions, and only 
rotnrn wlicn tboy havo collected a store; Tlio whole catablislinicnt is 
on the mendicant principle. The Bonzos aro taken yonnjf into the 
service; and if there are no volunteers, young boys aro bought; their 
heads are then shaven ; they wear a yollow dress; and connncnce tho 
recitation of short prayers; whilst, at tho same time, they perform 
the duties of scullions and menial servants. Finally they aro ordained. 
There are several gradations, according to tho degree of sanctity ; but 
in all largo cstablishnients the Chinese Government chooses the high 
priest, and docs not allow any ono to hold that supremo command iu 
a monastery except by its express order. Nearly all tho priests 
belong to the lowest orders of society, often to the very scum. They 
are without education, and understand merely the routine of tho cero- 
mouies, and nothing else. Few can read, excepting their breviiiry. 
They walk generally barefoot, or with wooden sandals, without any 
leather on them; with tho ample robes of Buddhist priests as worn in 
foreign countries, and without a covering for their shorn heads. In 
(lie ostiniafion of the common people they are below tho barber — a 
profession much despised; and even a i)casant would not allow one to 
sit down with him in tho saino place. In the temple itself thoy 
perform all tho menial oHlces of tavern-keepers, M'houever guests 
happen to como. As thoro aro not many hotels in the country, the 
temples are the most decent lodgments to which a traveller can go; 
and the altcnthiuce, as M'ell as faro, is of the best description. In 
many jilaces, temples aro the refuge of gamblers, vagabonds, and 
thieves, who assemble thoro regularly; and it is very diflicnlt to avoid 
being robbed when ouco within their clutches. The larger establish- 
ments, where many devotees assemble, have regular refectories, with 
commodious apartments, in which pilgrims aro received and well 
entertained. 

]\Iany of the temples have land, and there aro some which may 
be called rich, like tho largo building of tho Hoiian ostablishniont at 
Canton, or tho Kin-shan, tho Yang-tsz.o-Kcaug, and Pooto, near 
CInisan, with many others. The property consists of lands bequeathed 
by devotees. It might perhaps bo sulliciont for tho nmiutenanee of 
the numberless priests attached to tho service, if tho superintendents 
were not in the habit of embezzling most of tho possessions, which 
forces the fraternity to keep religiously tho vows of poverty. There 
is no temple which does not send out its mendicants; many of tho 
priests, in fact, aro nothing but beggars, and seldom perform tho 
duties of their station. As the Chinese iu general aro very averse to 
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liavo any tiling to do with siicli Viigi'anta, tlioy frocjuently aflix a iiotico 
to tlioir <looi'», duiiying tlioni admission, and drive tlicni away. Tlioir.s 
is tlicrcforo a liaril life, and were it not for the coin|inKsion of tlio 
women, tlicy would fare (still worse. It is, however, by no moans a 
raro cirounistanct) to see them starving by tlio roadside. They seem 
to liavo an nnconqucrahlo avcr.sioii to labour, a.s mendicity is recom- 
nionded to them by their founder, who considered the life of a be^'gar 
a holy one. Tho nuisaneo of their b(!gging expedition.^ beeonies often 
so great that Government interferes, and forces them to exert them- 
selves. They are then turned into the (ield.s, and must cither culti- 
vate tho ground or starve. Otherwise, even tlio gardens attached to 
their convents are jdantcd by laymen, and they do nothing but keej) 
the vigils. A begging priest is considered as one of tho highest pro- 
ficients in this branch of his functions; and the cunning, deceit, and 
extraordinary energy they display may well excilo the wonder of tho 
beholders. 

They do not exactly make a <listinotion between a priest and a 
friar, and both enjoy tho same |)rivilcgcs. The latter, however, live 
in large communities, generally in neatly-built hon.se.s, constantly 
engaged, when at lionio, in some spiritual work. There arc convents 
containing from fifty to one hundred, whoso solo occupation consists in 
reading mass and observing vigils. Tliey do tlieir best to pass their 
time agreeably. Their cells are roomy, often neat; and they possess 
tho common comforts of life. Vegetable diet is common, but many 
refrain from onions, garlic, &c., as too strong and too dainty. Hico is 
the prevailing nourishment, which they take in largo fjuantitics : 
otherwise, however, tho brotherhood is by no means scrupulous about 
eating, and they will devour largo pieces of incut if they can only get 
them, but the means aro often wanting to satisfy their desires: when 
these, however, aro to bo obtained at tho expen.se of others, no scruple 
exists. In this respect, they distinguish themselves from the Ilonze.s 
of Siam and Burniah. When entertaining strangers, they will not 
object to prepare a morsel of pork, or a fowl, and finish the remainder 
theni-selves ; all this in tho way of business. The theory is quite a 
diflcrent fiiatter. 

At most temples of any magnitude there aro libraries j the most 
famous is on tho island of Kin-shan; it was presented to tho largo 
monastery there by tho Emperor Kang-hi. There aro many works 
consisting of one hundred volumes, published by subscription; and 
there arc perhaps few works of Piili literature referring to Buddhism 
that have not found a transcriber in Chinese characters. A printing 
establishment is now and then added to tho temple; and one may buy 
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eevcrnl works, siicli as legends, breviaries, prnyors said with beads, <^c. 
Instriiulioi), however, is nowhere communicated; and the only teaching 
that exists is a little smattering of Buddhism. 

In talking of friars, wo must not imagine that they arc men who 
have made an irrevocable vow. Though under the promise of colibac}', 
many have been previously incontinent, and others leave their priest- 
hood, without any legal impediment, and return to a secular life. 
Nor arc the monks secluded during their abode in the convent j tlicy 
can go out whenever they wish, and receive visitors at pleasure. 

As a quite distinct race that have sprung from the latter, we must 
mention tho hermits — persons that find immeasurable charms in ro- 
jioating the name of Buddha, and that can look with o.\tacy upon 
their navel for hours, yea, for dayj, and got into a stato of mind in 
which tlioy exhibit tho most unheard-of vagaries. Such individuals 
frequently withdraw entirely from all contact with human beings, and 
repeat tho words "Omotofuh" {Om mane padme horn) incessantly, 
day and night. Tho author himself has visited several of tlicso 
emaciated beings, who, day aud night, were thus engaged, and allowed 
thcmsolvos scnrcoly any rest, whilst living upon tho most sparing 
food, being fully content with a littlo rice and vegetables that any 
charitable person may put before them, or fasting all night, if that bo 
withheld. By a peculiar aberration of the mind, they seem to bo lost 
to all outward impressions, living in a world of self-created fancies. 
This contcmplativo life is highly recommended, and nothing is consi- 
dered such a high atato of bliss as when a nian, without moving, csm 
sit for hours like an imago, and lose himself. There is to them some- 
thing bewitching in fixing their looks upon tho navel, and in dreaming 
away their time, without onco paying attention to exterior objects. 

There are nunneries, yet not so numerous as the monasteries, aud 
the inmates arc comparatively few. The rules are nearly the same, 
adapted to the peculiarities of the sex. The women generally belong 
to the lowest classes, and aro not seldom strumjicts, m'Iio go there as 
the best refuge; otherwise, tho abbesses buy young girls, who at a 
very early ago arc taught sonjo prayers. Tho nuns employ th(!m- 
sclvcs principally with their own sex, practice prognostication, write 
chnrnts, say prayers, and endeavour to fix tho idcsis of women upon 
Buddha. In many places they have prayor-nieetiugs, at which they 
pie:-ido, the devotees apj>caring with rosaries, and repeating the most 
unintelligible words. They also engage in intrigues of every descrip- 
tion, make matches, nnrsc children, and make themselves now and 
thou very useful. Still the}' share in tho general ignominy of tho 
pricfits, and the namo of Ne-Kao, " unn," is a bye-word a»id term of 
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rcproacli. Whenever Qovenimcnt perceives that they grow loo iiu- 
iiierotis, they force tlicm to marry, and destroy their liousos. Poverty 
is likewise their lot, and any change of life must bo welcome to them, 
as they have to lead the life of beggars. 

No etatiatical returns have ever been made regarding the number 
of Buddhist priests. In stating it as one per cent, of the M'hole popu- 
lation, and their religious establishments at two-thirds of the whole 
of the religious edifices throughout China, we are probably not far 
from the mark. The Buddhists a'i'O decidedly the most popular and 
numerous sectj yet to include the whole population as Buddhi.sts 
amongst whom there are a few temples erected, or oven all those who 
contribute secretly towards the maintenance of the Buddhist worship, 
would be a misnomer. Those arc only, strictly speaking, Jhiddhisls 
who live in the temples; the nniss of the i>coplc perform or neglect tho 
ritea cjuite at their pleasure. Few, from habits of devotion, cleave to 
tho temples, but they never fail to shave their heads, and become 
Buddhists in every other respect. 

Tho influence of the priests upon tho peo2)lo is very decided; 
though they aro mere nienditants, they aro numerons; and though 
neither learned nor revered, .still they have not failed to establish 
some kind of ascendency. This is j)rinci))ally to bo ascribed to their 
liolding tho doctrine of existence after death,— a tenet not clearly 
demonstrated in the national system. Man has naturally a leaning to 
immortality, and no sophistry can ever uproot this deci)-soated yearn- 
ing. Though learned men may wantonly assert that the soul tukcH 
its flight with tho body, and dissolves like all nuitter, there is a belief 
unconquerable, a certainty that no shallow arguments can eradicate, 
that the human being continues to exist, whatever may be the various 
vioissitudcs of life, ami the destination of tho body. Whilst, tliorn- 
foro, the prevailing jdiilosophy leaves an utter blank, the Buddhist 
priest supj)lies it, and says to the immortal spirit, " There is a very 
long life before you, and we give you the assurance that you may 
some <Iay become a god, a Buddha, in immeasurable happiness, if 
you will listen to our suggestions." There are few who refuse such a 
boon when held out to them with earnestness and persuasion. They 
grasp at it; and though, after nir.ch rcdeclion, doubts may arise as to 
adopting such vagaries as Buddhism presents, still they think that it 
is much better to abide by them than to have nothing to rely on : 
thus the error is i)ro|)agntcd and maintained, often with great perti- 
nacity, 60 as to be a ruling principle of life. 

Tho inculcation of polytheism, tho creation of numerous idols, tlio 
keeping the people in spiritual bondage, and the multijilying of objects 
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of worsliiji, may indeed bo laid to the account of tlio Bonzes. Without 
tlicir constant appeal to beings of their own creation, that aio said to 
have induenco over the destiny of wan, it is not very probable tliat there 
would ever have boon in China so much gross idolatry. These vagaries 
arc constantly in their mouths, and they talk about innumerable gods 
that clnini tho adoration of man j and hint that a faithful votary may 
rise to an oiiual rank. These things are not lost upon tho vulgar. 
AVhcrovor there is a nook, they erect an altar, or build n. uicho; there 
!«! not even a large green treo without sonic incciise-stan<l; and tho 
jiricsts exclaim, "Heboid, here yonr god rcsidesl" As might have 
boon expected, the priests have stidtilied tho hunnin mind, and made 
it XI slave to tho vilest superstition. Tho heart is hardened, turned 
away from tho living God, and bows, against reason and better know- 
ledge, before inuigcs of clay. Kven here couuuon sense greatly 
di»i])])rovcs and reprobates tho custom of the vulgar; and nniny 
Chineso laugh at tho obsorvanco of riles which they at other times 
themselves perform. Tho learned have exerted their eloquence 
in dissnading the people from believing such absurd legends, which 
are moreover of foreign origin; yet tho Chinese at large ncvcr- 
thelcps listen, A stronger proof of ii fallen nature could perhaps not 
be adduced. 

Tho priests are mainly instrumontnt in making everything that 
n]>pear3 under tho name of religion ridiculous. They are in most 
instances poor, and must havo recourso to the arts of charlalans to 
mainlnin themselves. However much this nniy bo disguised, the 
facts arc known to every one. If, therefore, this system is viewed as 
a mountebank's tule, it is not to bo wondered at. Tho common 
[icojilc h;tving once been accustomed to view ii religion, the wiilcst- 
«<])rc:id amongst them, in that light, must naturally suppose that all 
oilier creeds contain tho same vagaries. Hence, a contempt of all 
things beyond the senses, a ridicule of s^jiritual objects, and total 
.■iver.sion to listen to such matters. 

In UKiny instances, when Diiddhism was in its glory, it often 
hiippoued that tho number of monasteries increased, and thousands 
became friars to spend a life of ease and comfort. llcs]>ccting such 
aberrations, the Chinese authorities aro very sensitive. They reason 
that if every one puts not his hand to some work or other, there must 
arise starvation; for so many mouths arc to be fed, and so many hands 
must work to do this. These institutions havo thus been frequently 
destroyed, and the jjricsts havo been forced to turn their hands from 
the book to the plough. The efl'ects of laziness, so nmch complained 
of in Siam and Duruiah, arising from tho most able-bodied men leaving 
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their occupations; and enlisting in tiio priestiiood, is lliorcforc not 
perceptible in China. Nor have they any innuouco in restraining tiio 
consinnption of animal food, and promoting vegetable diet, -which 
they so niucii advocate. 

In every other respect, they may be considered as exercising no 
influence upon the people at largo. If they wore taken away bodily, 
their absence would ju'obably not be regretted l)y any. They are the 
drones of society, useless and, in many instances, injurious appcmlages, 
and on that account of little moment. Their superstition has for a long 
Avhile outgrown the )iation; the temples are now mostly dcserlc<l and 
in a state of ruin, the votaries fewer and fewer, and the oflcrings very 
sparing. Largo CKtublishnicnls, that wore formerly in a very flourisii- 
Ing condition, have been partly abandoned, and stand entirely empty. 
China has in this respect, during the last twenty to forty year.s, unchn- 
gono a very great change, and is still verging to a more important 
crisis. Had tho priests learning, they might reinler themselves 
valuable instruments in promoting instruction ; and did tliny profoss 
any art useful to nnm, they might tuin it to advantage, and ap))eal to 
tho fccrviccs which they had rendered. Hut they can show nothing 
but Duddhism and its concomitant evil.s, ami can miver, therefore, 
exorcise a powerful ascendancy. Tho Government treats them with 
tho utmost contempt. All men of learning look down upon the 
priests as tho very dust of their feet; and even tho ordinary man 
views thcni as a n(!cessary evil. Yet, in the hour of death, under 
heavy calamities, and tho decease of a loved relative, their assistance 
is called in to smooth tho way to eternity, and give peace to the 
rebellious conscience. Even men in the higher ranks of life, who 
have sneered at their delusions, often beseech them for a i)lacc and a 
dignified station in the metempsychosis. 

Impartiality should prompt a writer to say all that he can in 
favour of adverse sects. But from the obscuration of tho Bonzes, 
their stupidity, and their endeavours to retain others in the darkness 
of tho grossest superstition, they find little favour with these who 
have the well-being of their fellow-crcatnres at heart. Some negative 
virtues, however, ought not to bo denied to them. They have notiiing 
obscene in their inntges or worshiii; tho nniin charge that can bo 
brought against them is that of being burles(|uc and unnatural; nor 
have they any cruel, unnatural rites, nothing which may not be per- 
formed in open daylight, before a multitude of people. As tliey 
exercise no nior.al influence, and arc generally in the lowest grade of 
depravity, they cannot aflect tho manners of the people. The U0n7.es, 
however, have one good point — they arc vary jiospilablo; they like 
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to wait npon strangers, niul show those nttcntions in wliicli a wnj-fiiriiig 
nmii, wlicu tired of liie journey, so niuoli deliglits. 

Sncli is (lio actual aspct of Buddhism in Ciiina: tlio time pcrliaps 
M'il) souu conic ivhcn it will bo spoken of as a religion that was. It 
will bo a benefit for the Chinese nation to shake off this yoke of 
absurdities and sinful idolatry, and to bow before tlio only true God 
and Jesus Christ the Saviour. 

[The writer of this paper died on the 9th August, 1851. — Ei>.] 



